Department of Mental Health (19/4J, a Michigan decision noiamg mat the imposition of psychosurgery on an involuntarily detained mental patient would violate the First Amendment. The First Amendment was held to protect the individual's "mental processes, the communication of ideas
and the generation of ideas___To the extent that the First Amendment
protects the dissemination of ideas and the expression of thoughts, it equally must protect the individual's right to generate ideas" (p. 917).
Other courts have found a First Amendment limitation in cases involving involuntary administration of antipsychotic medication to state mental hospital patients (Scott v. Plante 1976, Rogers v. Okin 1979) and involuntary administration of the paralyzing drug, anectine, as part of an aversive conditioning program at a state prison medical facility (Mackey v. Pro-cunier 1973, p. 878).
Right of Privacy. Some courts have found constitutional limitations to involuntary treatment in the right of privacy guaranteed by substantive due process. The right was applied in a prison context to permit a damage action under the Civil Rights Act for a state prisoner subjected to hemor-rhoid surgery without his consent and over his expressed objections (Runnels v. Rosendale 1974). Other cases have applied the constitutional right of privacy to protect the right of mental patients to refuse psychosurgery (Kaimowitz v. Michigan Department of Mental Health 1973), elec-troshock therapy (Bell v. Wayne County General Hospital 1974, Price v. Sheppard 1976), and psychotropic medication (Bell v. Wayne County General Hospital 1974, Rennie v. Klein 1978, Rogers v. Okin 1979, Souder v. McGuire 1976).
Ban on Cruel and Unusual Punishment. Some courts have employed the Eighth Amendment's ban on cruel and unusual punishment to protect patients against unwanted therapies found so "shocking to the conscience" as to be offensive to the "dignity of man" (see Trop v. Dulles 1958, p. 100). In Mackey v. Procunier (1973), a federal appeals court ruled thatin
